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GETTING INTO THE TRADE 
JOURNALS. 


How may an “outsider” write acceptably 
for various publications reaching special groups 
of readers, engaged in lines of activity of the 
technical details of which the writer may know 
little or nothing? 

In the case of some journals the answer is 
more simple than might be supposed. This is 
due to the fact that certain problems are com- 
mon to many different kinds of business, and 
he who helpfully points the way to a solution 
of any of these is likely to find a ready edi- 
torial check awaiting. 

The man on the job, whether proprietor or 
clerk, is sometimes too close to his work to 
grasp the viewpoint of the customer, and this 
affords opportunity for articles free from 


technical jargon. Trade papers like to print 
business-getting stuff. Show the editor how 
deficiencies may be corrected and greater 
profits secured, and you are likely to score a 
hit. 

The following examples of ideas which I 
have used successfully may prove of interest, 
and suggest others of a similar character :— 

My knowledge of the stationery business is 
negligible, but recently while in search of a 
certain type of envelope I was impressed by 
the haphazard sales methods used in some of 
the local shops. Result—an article of 1,000 
words recounting my experience, written in a 
whimsical vein, The American Stationer and 
Office Outfitter paid $4.40 for it. 

Although not a mechanic, I have had more 
or less contact in a business way with garage 
owners, and I have no difficulty in selling 
short, pithy articles with a punch, which show 
the garageman’s shortcomings and how to in- 
crease his income. 

The street-car system in my community has 
been municipally-owned for four years. I 
wrote a history of its activities, sent two photo- 
graphs of street traffic with the manuscript to 
the Electric Railway Journal, and received 
a check for twenty-five dollars. 

Many of the shoe repairmen in the city in 
which I live use slogans or catchy trade 
phrases. These are usually printed on cards 
for display in the show windows. It required 
no knowledge of half-soling shoes for me to 
jot these down, from time to time, and to 
write them into an article. The check came 
from the Shoe Repairer and Dealer. Later, it 
occurred to me that the proprietors of such 
shops frequently overlooked opportunities to 
sell to their customers the small accessory lines 
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which they carry. This idea, when written up, 
was quickly disposed of to Shoe Repair Ser- 
vice for three dollars. 

One day I saw*inya shop window a price- 
card which was very weak in its appeal, as so 
many are. Another store was using window 
cards of character and strength. I fell to 
thinking of the neglected opportunities which 
exist everywhere, in the matter of window 
cards. After I had thought it out again on 
paper, the editor of the Southern Hardware 
and Implement Journal signed a check for me 
—five dollars. There was nothing technical 
about this ; it was merely a case of an out- 
sider speaking from his point of view. 

A clever little arithmetical puzzle having 
come to my attention, I passed it to a school 
teacher, who used it to arouse interest in num- 
bers among her small charges. The plan was 
so successful that I assumed that other teach- 
ers would be glad to know of it. The editor 
of the Progressive Teacher agreed with me, 
and bought the story. 

Industry Illustrated is a journal devoted 
largely to factory management, but its editor 
took kindly to a dissertation of mine which 
contained no reference to feed-water or steam 
pipes. It was an attempt to show the fallacy 
of certain time-honored platitudes—and it 
brought twelve dollars. The same magazine 
has just published another article covering a 
particular phase of industrial development in 
my locality. Any writer could have done 
what I did, had he cared to dig out the data. 


take the photographs,-and cash the check for 
seventeen dollars. 

Even religious papers will buy business arti- 
cles. I once attended a large church where | 
was a total stranger. Here and there, ineffi- 
ciency in the management was plainly to be 
seen. Written up to show how this appeared 
from the point of view, of a stranger, the arti- 
cle sold for $3.50 to the Presbyterian Banner. 

Other instances of a like character might be 
given, but those cited will serve to illustrate 
the possibilities for the writer who can fur- 
nish something of interest to the readers of 
trade journals and others covering special 
fields. Perhaps your city is planning extensive 
improvements, or it may be that some unique 
municipal feature is awaiting a writeup. The 
places of business in your community may be 
fertile sources of material. Get the facts — 
either single-handed, from the library, through 
interviews, at first-hand, or from public rec- 
ords. Then make your deductions, write in a 
human, sympathetic way, and you will soon 
find that what formerly may have seemed a 
forbidding field is in reality easier to till than 
you had supposed. 

Trade papers are usually of the pay-on- 
publication species, and they may sometimes 
hold articles for a discouragingly long time 
before publishing and remitting. However, 
the editors are generally courteous to deal with, 
and when the checks do begin to arrive, their 
tardy appearance renders them all the more 
welcome. P. M. Fogg. 


SeatrLe, Washington. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED, — LXI. 


According to the rhetoricians, when Presi- 
dent Coolidge said : “I do not propose to sac- 
rifice any innocent man for my welfare, nor 
do I propose to retain in office any unfit man 
for my own welfare,” he should have said 
“purpose” both times, instead of “ propose.” 

“Acoustics” is the science of sound — analo- 
gous to mathematics, physics, gymnastics, 
economics — or the sum of the qualities that 


determine the value of an auditorium as to 
distinct hearing, and so, like “ politics,” is 
singular. 

“Council” and “counsel” are sometimes 
confused by careless writers. “ Counsel” 
means advice, or may mean a lawyer who 
gives advice. A council is an assembly con- 
vened for consultation, advice, or agreement. 
“The judge’s counsel was at first dis- 
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regarded, but after deliberation in a council it 
was decided to employ counsel.” 

The dictionary says that a sanitarium is a 
sanatorium and vice versa, but some hold that 
the words are not exact synonyms. One of 
them says : — 


A sanitarium is a place where the hy- 
gienic conditions are preservative of 
health. 

A sanatorium is an institution for treat- 
ment of diseases or care of invalids, espe- 
cially an establishment employing natural 
therapeutic agents or conditions peculiar 
to the locality, or treating some particular 
disease. 

Hence, it is the province of a “sana- 
torium” to restore health; that of a 
“ sanitarium,” to preserve health. 
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Stormonth, who says in his “ Dictionary of 
the English Language” that “sanitarium” is 
an incorrect spelling of “sanatorium,” says 
under “sanatory”: “‘Sanatory’ properly 
signifies ‘ conducive to health,’ and is applied 
to curative measures, after health is lost, while 
‘sanitary’ has the more general sense of ‘ per- 
taining to health,’ and is applied to preventive 
measures.” 

“Olympiad” should not be used as a term 
for the Olympic games, which may be called 
the Olympics. An Olympiad was the interval 
of four years between two successive cele- 
brations of the Olympic games, by which in- 
tervals the ancient Greeks reckoned time. 
Edward B. Hughes.. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





I.— By the Fiction Editor of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


It is difficult to classify the manuscript needs 
of a magazine such as the Woman’s Home 
Companion. Much of our material necessarily 
comes from established writers ; yet, at the 
same time, we publish several “first” stories 
every year. Personally, I feel that a great 
deal of harm has been done by the classifica- 
tion of fiction as if it were some kind of com- 
modity, comparable, let’s say, to potatoes and 
meat and sugar. The writer who turns out 
stories of any value does n't write “ love stuff ” 
or “sob stuff,” or any of the other kinds of 
“stuff” with which the cheap hack labels his 
wares. He is concerned with some human 
problem, which may be of love, or hate, or 
death, or happiness, or what not. I have never 
heard Mr. Galsworthy or Mrs. Deland or Mr. 
Tarkington speak of a story except as an in- 
dividual story —an individual human problem 
given design in the telling. I am saying all 
this because it defines the point of view of the 
Woman’s Home Companion in regard to fic- 
tion. We are interested in good stories, and J 
can practically say that it doesn’t matter 
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what a story is about if it touches humanity in 
some universal way. Of course, there are cer- 
tain kinds of stories which we cannot use : the 
story which obviously attempts to be immoral; 
the morbid or macabre ; the young and gush- 
ing love story. We estimate that the Com- 
panion is read by some five million people 
every month, and we know, from circulation 
data, what sort of people these are. Most of 
them are adults, both men and women, of the 
upper-middle class. They are interested in the 
best we can get for them, and stories which 
really arouse the enthusiasm of our readers 
are stories which are written’ with genuine 
feeling, out of deep thought and experience, 
and with the mastery of technique and styl> 
which comes only with long and arduous ser- 
vice in the art of writing. 

The best way for any writer to find out what 
we want is, of course, to read the magazine. 
Judging from the proportion of utterly un- 
suitable material which comes to us in the 
daily mail, I should say that most writers who 


submit manuscripts to us havé never seen the- 


inside of the magazine. Maxwell Aley. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
invited to joif in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Ture 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


The news that Mrs. Woodrow Wilson in- 
tends either to have the war President's letters 
and manuscripts assembled and published by 
some one who will act on her authority, or to 
gather them into a collection of Wilsoniana 


and make it available to the public probably by 
depositing the papers in some national institu- 
tion such as the Library of Congress is ac- 
companied by the statement that Mrs. Wilson 
has been advised by her family attorney that 
as executrix of Mr. Wilson’s estate she has 
legal rights in the publication of his letters 
and manuscripts, not alone under the gene,al 
law and authorities, but under an amendment 
to the copyright law. It may not be generally 
known that a person who receives letters or 
has them in his possession has no legal right 
to publish them, without the consent of the 
writer or his representative. 


A stamped, self-addressed envelope should 
always be enclosed with a manuscript offered 
to an editor. He may have to send the manu- 
script back. 


T. Fisher Unwin, the London publisher, who 
will soon publish the fiftieth volume in “ The 
First Novel Library,’ — made up of the first 
novels of new authors,—which he started 
twenty years ago, takes occasion to look back- 
ward at the history of the Library, the idea of 
which came to him after his successful publi- 
cation of “The Pseudonym Library,” a col- 
lection of “long short stories,” many of which 
were the first literary efforts of writers wo 
afterward became well known. Saying that, 
of course, every author must publish a first 
novel, Mr. Unwin adds: “An author, w'th 
his first book, is more inclined to listen to the 
publisher and the publisher's Reader, and to 
accept suggestions as to revision. Not infre- 
quently a manuscript sent to us for first pub- 
lication in volume form has appeared as a 
serial, and revision for book form is often 
desirable. Here again the publisher's exper- 
ience and advice, if accepted, is of value. 
Many authors have benefited by this advice. 
Again, this is true with regard to the selection 
of titles.” Touching on this point, one of Mr. 
Unwin’s First Novelists says : “A publisher 
cannot (or at least he should not) re-write 
your book for you. No more is it his func- 
tion to act as a free criticism bureau. But he 
can quite legitimately try to show you (a) 
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what in his opinion the fiction-reading public 
wants, and (b) how he believes your work 
can best be shaped toward the satisfaction of 
this demand, while at the same time retaining 
its essential features.” 
S e a 

Looking over the list of fifty novels, Mr. 
Unwin notes that the larger proportion of the 
authors are women, but that in recent years 
the number of men authors has increased, pér- 
haps “because we have begun to include a 
certain number of American writers among 
our ‘First Novelists.” Saying that the 
technique of the First Novel does not, of 
course, differ from that of any other, Mr. 
Unwin quotes a publisher’s Reader, who says : 

The things to aim at in a novel, whether a first 
novel or a twentieth, are less easy to define than 
the things to avoid. 

Among the chief of these latter are: (1) 
Vagueness of conception, owing to which many 
authors flop and wobble in the middle of a story 
as if they had begun without any definite idea of 
how they were going on. (2) Lack of charac- 
terization in the persons of the book. (3) Un- 
necessary detail, which does not help in the de- 


velopment of the plot or the drawing of the char- 
acters. 

One might in this connection borrow an old 
but still serviceable dictum, which runs: 
“Young author, determine first exactly what 
you wish to say : determine secondly, and with 
equal exactitude, how you wish to say it: then 
say it as clearly and concisely as you can, which 
will probably be between 70,000 and 90,000 
words.” 


It all sounds simple, does n’t it? 


Every experienced editor reads a manuscript 
submitted to him — as much as is necessary — 
before he reads the letter that accompanies the 
manuscript. Accordingly, when he reads the 
letter his mind is generally made up about the 
manuscript, and what the writer says in the 
letter does not usually affect his judgment. 


In the February number of The Ohio News- 
paper, published by the Department of Jour- 
nalism of the Ohio State University, H. Eu- 
gene Hall makes an earnest plea for the or- 
ganization of Ohio writers, action toward 
which has been taken already, with the ap- 
proval of such authors as Charles Frederick 


Goss, John Uri Lloyd, Nathan Gallizier, and 
others. The idea is excellent, and the pro- 
posed organization will no doubt be formed, 
with benefit to all concerned. There should 
be a Society of Authors in every state, giving 
the members the pleasure of companionship 
and the advantages of association, which will 
bring benefit to them in many ways. Ohio 
writers should get into communication with 
Mr. Hall, at Lima. 


It is a good idea to sign your typewritten 
letters always with the typewriter. Then, if 
you forget to sign a letter with a pen the 
recipient will know where the letter comes 
from, and if your pen signature is illegible he 
will know what it means. 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of Tus 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


The extraordinary statement that a boy fif- 
teen years old, born in St. Louis and now liv- 
ing in Chicago, who has been writing since he 
was nine years old, has earned $40,000 in the 
last four years and is now earning $15,000 a 
year is published by the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, on the authority of the boy’s father, 
Edward I. Wade, an advertising man. The 
boy, Horace A. Wade, wrote his first nove? 
when he was nine years old, published his first 
book at eleven, and now, at fifteen, is prepar- 
ing his “ reminiscences.” His books are writ- 
ten by a boy for boys, stories of narrow 
escapes and thrilling adventures, with such 
titles as “In the Shadow of Great Peril,” 
“The Gray Man of Montana,” “ Tracking 
Whisky Wolves,” “Daggers in Boots,” and 
“ Double-Crossed.” 

“ Double-Crossed,” written when the boy 
was nine, will never be given t6 Horace’s pub- 
lic, for it was lost in manuscript years ago. 
The “ Peril” novel was written in a month, he 
says, two years after “ Double-Crossed.” He 
sometimes wrote five thousand words a day 
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on wrapping paper or anything else he could 
get his hands on. Sponsored by Irvin S. Cobb, 
George Ade, and Emerson Hough, his first 
published book had a sale that Horace char- 
acterizes as “great.” The other novels are to 
be published soon. 

Activities of the boy in addition to writing 
books are said to be “ writing advertising from 
the ‘ boy angle’ for Marshall Field & Co. and 
many other firms ; an engagement in the 
movies ; delivering lectures and working as a 
feature writer for metropolitan newspapers.” 
The boy’s newspaper work has been mainly 
interviews — among others, with Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, Wilson, and Taft—and 
his “ reminiscences” will be based mainly on 
impressions got in these interviews. 

Horace is now in his third year at a high 
school in Chicago, preparing for college. He 
could read when he was four years old, and 
at six he was trying his hand at fiction. “I 
work seriously. I intend to confine my mature 
activities to romance writing, and have a cher- 
ished ambition to be the ‘Dickens of America,’” 
he says. He expects to turn out a novel a 
year as soon as a feature-writing contract with 
a newspaper syndicate expires. 


One thing I have learned in writing juvenile 
fiction —and I may say that every juvenile 
story that I have written has found harbor 
eventually im a good magazine —is that un- 
less your yarns contain the elements of sus- 
pense and mystery they will fall by the way- 
side. Boys and girls will not read a long tale 
of adventure unless the outcome is uncertain 
and there are obstacles which must be over- 
come before the hero “gets the gold.” For 
instance, the story of two boys exploring an 
island will not sell unless it has a real plot. 

Perhaps Jesse James once stayed there over- 
night with an old hermit who still lives on 
the island, and who was greatly moved by the 
stories told by the outlaw. If Jesse James did 
not spend the night there, perhaps some one 
equally famous did. Inject boy-interest into 
your juvenile work and watch it snapped up. 
Think back to the time when you were young. 
What interested you then? What did you like 
to read? The chances are you were not much 
different from the average youngster, and boys 


and girls are interested in about the same 
things now as then. Henry H. Graham. 


Twin Fatts, Idaho. 


The poetry editor of a big newspaper re- 
cently received a letter in which the write 
said : — 


T am enclosing a few lines of Rhyme, and do 
not know if it has any merit or not. Have 
never attempted to write for publication, but 
recently I seem to be influenced by another per- 
son, whom I call my Inspiration and when in 
that frame of mind it seems to be easy for me 
to write any number of lines of Rhyme. 


How easy it is to write poetry with the aid 
of Inspiration is shown by the lines enclosed 
with the letter, which begin and end us 
follows : — 


When my eyes first met your glance, 
They pierced my soul like a fiery lance. 
What magic spell they did impart, 
And left their image on my heart. 


The Artist felt this magic touch, 
Depicted life with paint and brush, 
In grand salon, or on humble shelf, 
This work outlives the Artist’s self. 
The poet encouragingly adds : “ Have more 
to follow.” 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question. } 





National Inland Waterways (1723 Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penn.) is in the market 
for interesting feature stories pertaining to 
any phase of transportation. The editor is 
particularly interested in obtaining material 
from young writers covering any historical or 
engineering information regarding waterways, 
or river and canal development. Stories of 
canoe trips or motor boat cruises, if interest- 
ing, will be acceptable, and in all cases ma- 
terial should be accompanied by as many 
photographs or illustrations as can be ob- 
tained. Payment will be on publication. 


The Farmer’s Wife (55 East Tenth street, 
St. Paul, Minn.) is in the market for one or 
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two good serials, running about five chapters 
each of ordinary length. They need not be 
stories of farm life, but must not deal in any 
way with divorce themes. Prompt payment 
at a reasonable rate will be made on accept- 
ance. 


The Kansas City Star ( Kansas City, Mo.) 
will begin the publication in April of a maga- 
zine, which will be circulated as a high-class 
color section of the Star every Sunday. The 
editor wants only the highest type of mater- 
ial, from experienced writers. “A No. 1” 
contributions and suggestions will be welcome, 
but the magazine is already deluged with in- 
ferior manuscripts from amateur authors. 
Little material will be bought, and only mod- 
erate payment will be made. 


The editor of the “Short Turns and En- 
cores” department of the Saturday Evening 
Post will be glad to examine humorous manu- 
scripts which are strictly original in idea and 
execution, and which do not exceed 600 words. 
Writers should bear in mind that in case of 
acceptance about two months must pass before 
publication. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to Thomas L. Masson, Glen Ridge, N. J., or in 
care of the Saturday Evening Post, Phila- 
delphia. 


Getting On, a magazine devoted to the pro- 
motion of thrift and circulating among bank 
depositors, published by the Bankers Exten- 
sion Institute, 605 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, is in the market for stories, of from 
500 to 700 words, telling in a novel manner 
of saving and of success built upon a bank 
account. Ingenious and successful plans for 
saving money, clothed in an attractive guise, 
will be paid for at usual rates. Stories to be 
successful must have a strong human-interest 
value. 


Beginning with the June Issue, Breezy 
Stories (709 Sixth avenue, New York ) will 
be published ‘twice a month, so that the editors 
are in immediate need of a greatly increased 
amount of fiction material. 


The Universal Dealer, a monthly magazine 
published by the Publicity Department of the 


Universal Portland Cement Company, 210 
South La Salle street, Chicago, is in the mar- 
két for business articles of interest to build- 
ing-supply dealers. The editor particularly 
desires interviews with managers of building- 
supply concerns, preferably, but not necessar- 
ily, those handling Universal cement. The 
Universal Dealer does not endeavor to boost 
any one brand or kind of merchandise, but 
prefers rather to help the dealer sell every- 
thing he handles. Articles with ideas or in- 
spiration will be considered gladly. Manu- 
scripts should not exceed 500 words, should be 
entertainingly but tersely written, and should 
be accompanied by photographs. Payment will 
be made promptly, and the editor says the 
length of the story has no relation to the size 
of the check. 


Judge (627 West Forty-third street, New 
York ) is in the market for short, humorous 
prose and verse ; also two- and _ three-line 
jokes. The “ Stories to Tell” department, for 
which a prize of ten dollars weekly was of- 
fered, has been discontinued. 


J. W. Greenberg, editor of Good Hardware 
and the Progressive Grocer ( Butterick Build- 
ing, New York) reports that for the Pro- - 
gressive Grocer he can use a few really good 
articles, of about 1,000 words, with three or 
four good photographs, of unusually fine, large 
grocery stores —if they really have a “story” 
in them. Good grocery humor is always ac- 
ceptable, as well as photographs of interesting 
things in the grocery world, or exceptionally 
fine grocery windows or interiors. Otherwise, 
Mr. Greenberg is overstocked with material 
for the Progressive Grocer, but for Good 
Hardware he is in the market for all kinds of 
good things. 


The Furniture Index ( Jamestown, N. Y.) 
wants some manuscripts giving novel display 
ideas in retail stores, merchandising stunts, 
and similar articles. 


True Confessions Magazine ( Robbinsdale, 
Minn.) is in the market for unusual first- 
person fact stories of love, mystery, and ad- 
venture, containing from 2,000 to 6,000 words. 
Serials are specially arranged for, and the 
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magazine is fully supplied with short anec- 
dotes for the department, “Women and Her 
Experiences.” Two cents a word and up- 
ward is paid on acceptance. 


Rural Mechanics (1411 Wyandotte street, 
Kansas City, Mo.) particularly needs some 
odd and curious items, and some short feature 
articles, of from 1,500 to 2,000 words, with 
illustrations, on subjects interesting to every- 
body, and especially interesting to farmers. 


The Black Mask (25 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York) is especially in need of 
short stories, detective stories in particular. 
The magazine is seeking a higher class of mys- 
tery story than is generally found. Stories 
must not be sinister, depressing, or repellent 
in plot, action, or atmosphere, and the maga- 
zine will publish no more horror stories. 
Stories that have a logical happy ending will 
be preferred to those that have not, but obvi- 
ously forced endings will not be accepted. 
Writers should remember that the Black Mask 
has an English edition, and so buys both Brit- 
ish and American serial rights. 


The Southern Magazine (156 Fourth ayc- 
nue, Nashville, Tenn.) wants some. excellent 
short stories by established writers. 


Fashionable Dress (250 Fourth avenue, 
New York) wants manuscripts on beauty, 
clothes, and culture. 


William H. Kofoed, editor of Brief Stories 
(805 Drexel Building, Philadelphia), an- 
nounces that poetry will play a prominent pa-t 
in Brief Stories from now on. “ This dues 
not mean,” he says, “that we shall confine 
ourselves to what the scoffers call high-brow 
material. All our sonnets need not be Mil- 
tonic, nor must every lyric be crimsonly dis- 
tilled fervor worthy of a Swinburne. We 
shall print light verse whenever we can get it ; 
but our light verse should have real point ard 
technical excellence, and we shall keep ou- 
readiest welcome for those efforts seeming to 
convey the poignancy of feeling which dis- 
tinguishes poetry from mere verse.” A poe- 


try lover offers a prize of fifty dollars, apart 
from regular rates, for the best poem priuted’ 
in Brief Stories during the year beginning 
with the issue for May, 1924, and ending with. 
the issue for April, 1925. 


The manuscript files of John Martin's Book 
( 33 West Forty-ninth street, New York ) are 
so full that the magazine has practically no 
needs. The only material that could possibly 
be used for some time to come would be timely 
matter — stories relating to special holidays or 
festivals. The magazine is buying no rhymes 
at all just now, but might consider plays. 


The Farm Journal ( Washington square, 
Philadelphia ) would like some short humor- 
ous prose. 


A. R. Roberts, editor of Cartoons Maga- 
zine (13 Park Row, New York ), says that 
the magazine is just getting started, and while 
he expects to pay cash for everything later on, 
at present it’s a game of “We'll help you if 
you'll help us.” He adds that Cartoons has a 
good circulation, and that a young writer 
whose work appears in it would get quite a 
bit of publicity. The magazine especially 
wants some good articles on the leading car- 
toonists, and possibly a good article on photog- 
raphy. Cash might be paid for these articles 
if they are good enough. 


The manuscript needs of Mothers’-Home 
Life (630 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago ) 
are very limited, about the only matter bought 
being a few short stories and special articles 
dealing on questions of the home. 


The present special needs of the Youth’s 
Companion ( Boston, Mass.) are for girls’ 
stories — short stories, of not more than 3,000 
words ; and serials, of not more than ter 


chapters, each chapter containing from 3,000 to 
4,000 words. 


The Choir Leader ( Dayton, Ohio ) needs 
some short musical articles of interest to 
church choirs. 


The Christian Herald ( Bible House, New 
York ) always needs article material, pref- 
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erably illustrated, on religious, sociological, 
politicai, and educational subjects, written iv 
a popular vein, and not technical. Also inter- 
esting personality stories, particularly of well- 
known people who are doing constructive 
things along religious or sociological lines. 


The Classic ( Brewster Building, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) is in the market for articles on 
any phase of motion pictures that has not yet 
been done. 


Short Stories ( Garden City, N. Y.) needs 
at present strong feature short stories, of 
from: 4,000 to 7,000 words—preferably on 
western subjects, with baseball and other 
sports and adventure themes following. Short 
Stories is also in the market for material of 
every other length—serial, complete novel, 
and novelette—of the western, outdoor, ad- 
venture, and sport type. 


The Wright Magazine ( Box 304, Kansas 
City, Mo.) has all the material needed at pres- 
ent, but will pay in subscriptions to the maga- 
zine for material suitable for a literary publi- 


cation. 


The Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine (Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. ) is in the market for arti- 
cles of a patriotic nature, historical articles, 
and articles dealing with genealogy. These 
must all be authentic. 


Science Service (1115 Connecticut avenue, 
Washington, D. C.) reports that it is fairly 
well stocked up at the present time, but Mr. 
Davis, the managing editor, says he is always 
receptive to a real news story on science that 
will fit into the institution’s service to news- 
papers. 


The Plural Magazine ( Abilene, 
would like some worthy short stories. 


Texas ) 


Judicious Advertising (400 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, Ill.) is always in the 
market for articles that are helpful and inter- 
esting to national advertisers. The stories 
should be built on proved facts rather than 
on theories, and should contain from 1,000 
to 2,000 words.. Neither humorous nor viva- 


ciously-written stories are wanted, and the 
magazine is not interested in retail advertis- 
ing. 


Real Life Stories (119 West Fortieth 
street, New York) is in the market for 
stories of about 4,000 words that are excel- 
lently plotted and very well written, and have 
realism — not necessarily fact—for a key- 
note. 


The Haversack (810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn.) a “teen-age” boys’ paper, is in need! 
of short stories, of from 2,200 to 3,000 words, 
and wants stories of clean sportsmanship and 
high principles of conduct, stressed through 
the medium of the plot rather than by moral- 
istic and didactic phrases and “ too-good-to-be- 
true” characterizations. The editors are also 
in the market for serials, of from six to eight 
chapters. Payment is made on acceptance, 
and manuscripts are usually reported on with- 
in two weeks. 


S-4-N (Northampton, Mass.), which does 
not pay for material, wants some original in- 
dependent, well-written, alive, experimental, 
cerebral fiction. 


The Caveat (625 Locust street, St. Louis, 
Missouri ) wants some odd and unusual laws, 
either proposed, being proposed, or already on 
the statute books. 


The Movie Weekly (1926 Broadway, New 
York ) is in the market for short stories and 
serials in which heart interest and dramatic 
action are the predominating features. The 
type of fiction specially wanted is that deal- 
ing with the problems of youth on the thresh- 
old of maturity, and the treatment must be 
rapid-fire, punchy, and, above all, convincinz. 
Stories with a movie background are desired, 
but the field is not limited to them. 


Child Life (536 South Clark street, Chi- 
cago ) is overstocked with material at pres- 
ent, but could use some boy stories, not ex- 
ceeding 1,300 words, and a few games, of 
from 300 to 1,000 words. 


J. W. Florence, the business manager of the 
General Newspaper Syndicate (995 Market 
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street, San Francisco, Calif.) asks THe 
Writer to say that the Syndicate will no 
longer consider unsolicited manuscripts. This 
rule has been established in consequence of the 
receipt of so many unsuitable manuscripts, 
unaccompanied by return postage. These have 
all been returned at the expense of the Syndi- 
cate, and this practice also has been discon- 
tinued. Mr. Florence says that the average 
writer apparently does not stop to ascertain 
the needs of a publisher before mailing man4- 
scripts.. The Syndicate, for example, has re- 
ceived manuscripts of motion-picture scenarios, 
vaudeville skits, and dramatic plays in quanti- 
ties — wasted efforts on the part of the auth- 
ors, who are no doubt wondering why the 
manuscripts were returned. 


Little Folks Magazine ( Salem, Mass.) is 
not in the market for manuscripts at the pres- 
ent time. 


American Forestry has changed its name to 
American Forests and Forest Life ( 1214 Six- 
teenth street, Washington ). 


The Chevrolet Review of Detroit is to dis- 
continue publication. 


The Chautauqua Drama Board, announci 1g 
the third Chautauqua drama contest, offers a 
minimum prize of $3,000 for a suitable full- 
length play for use during the summer of 
1925. Comedy or farce is preferred, and she 
writer must be an American, and the olay 
must have an American setting. Sett'ngs 
must be simple, and the number of characters 
should not exceed ten, while seven or eight 
are preferable. Special attention will be given 
to plays of purpose or significant underlying 
ideas and to those emphasizing characte-. 
Though high comedy and drama of sophisti- 
cated line are not desired, the contest is not 
confined to rural drama. Manuscripts mus! 
be typewritten, signed with a pen name, and 
accompanied by a sealed envelop bearing the 
title of the play and the pen name, and con- 
taining the author’s name and address. The 
winning play will remain the property of the 
author, but may not be produced elsewhere 
than on Chautauqua circuits before September 
15, 1925. The Chautauqua Drama Board ex- 


acts a broker’s fee of ten per cent. on any 
professional use of the play during the three 
years following the award, and agrees to make 
every effort to place the play for metropolitan 
production. The competition will close Au- 
gust I5. 

The award for the contest of 1922-1923 way 
given to Richard A. Purdy for “ Crossed 
Wires,” and the 1923-1924 award was given 
to Miss Emma Jane Behl for “ Their Honor 
the Mayor.” “Crossed Wires,” under the 
title of “Across the Street,” is scheduled for 
an early Broadway production under the di- 
rection of Oliver Morosco. 


The Fawcett Publications ( Robbinsdale, 
Minn.) are to publish a new magazine devoted 
to adventure and western romance, to be 
called the Triple-X. The first number will 
be issued in May, and the publishers offer 
$5,000 in prizes — $1,500; $1,000 ; $600 ; 
$400 ; $300 ; $200; and ten prizes of $100 
each — for the best stories submitted by 
September 1. The only requirements are that 


the stories shall be such as appeal to red- 
blooded men, whether of adventure, mystery, 


or romance. They may be brief or long — 
short stories, novelettes, or serials — stories 
of the great open spaces, of the earth, sea, or 
sky, or they may be of the city — so long as 
they have the thrill and suspense which stir 
men’s souls. During the contest all stories 
accepted will be paid for immediately at the 
minimum rate of one and one-half cents a 
word. Those which are awarded prizes 
amounting to more than the space rate previ- 
ously paid will receive the rest of the prize 
money promptly. In case the space rate 
amounts to more than the prize offered, no 
refund will be expected by the Fawcett Publi- 
cations. 


The Theatre Guild of Boston ( Box 54, 
Fenway, Boston, Mass., Miss Angela Morris, 
play reader ) announces a prize of $100 for 
the best long play of American life received 
by June 1. Manuscripts must be typewritten, 
signed with a fictitious name, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope bearing on the outside the 
title of the play and the pen name, and cou- 
taining the author’s name and address. Re- 
turn postage must accompany all manuscripts. 
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‘The winning play will be given production by 
the Guild in the autumn of 1924, and will be 
published by a Boston publisher of plays, but 
will remain the property of the author. 


The American Journal of Nursing ( 370 
Seventh avenue, New York ) offers prizes of 
$100, $75, and $50 for the three best articles, 
not exceeding 5,000 words, on “ Small Nursing 
Hospitals.” The Committee defines a small 
hospital as one of fifty beds or less, and the 
types of nursing service to be considered are 
those offered by schools for nurses, by affiliat- 
ing students, by graduate nurses, and by at- 
tendants supervised by graduate nurses. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten with double 
space, on one side of the sheet, and should be 
signed only with a key letter or number. This 
key, together with the full name and address 
of the writer, should be enclosed in a plain 
envelope attached to the manuscript. The 
competition will close June 1, and the awards 
will be announced September 1. 


The Writer’s Digest (22 East Twelfth 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio ) offers two prizes of 
‘$60 and $40 respectively for the best short 
stories received by June 20. No restrictions 
are imposed as to the type of story submitted, 
but story, plot, and character interest, and 
general excellence of handling will be con- 
sidered. The winning stories will be pub- 
lished in Brief Stories, and the story winning 
the first prize will be dramatized in the form 
of radio play or radario. Stories must not 
exceed 5,000 words. 


The Swift & Company Male Chorus an- 
nounces its fourth annual competition in music 
composition, and offers a prize of $100 for 
the best setting of either “ The Singers,” by 
Longfellow, or “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind,” by Shakspere. The setting must be 
for chorus of men’s voices with piano accom- 
paniment, and the composer must be a resident 
of the United States. Compositions, bearing 
-a fictitious name, accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing on the outside the fictitious 
name, and containing the real name and ad- 
dress, as well as return postage, should be sent 
to D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball Building, 
Chicago, Ill., on or before June 15. The com- 
Position winning the prize will become the 


property of the Swift & Company Male 
Chorus, and will be produced by them during 
the season of 1924-1925. 


The India tea growers offer $3,000 in prizes 
— $1,000 ; $500 ; $250 ; one hundred prizes of 
ten dollars each, and fifty prizes of five dollars 
each — for essays on “Why I Like India Tea.” 
The essays are to be written on postal cards 
and must not exceed fifty words. The con- 
test will close May 1, and cards should be sent 
to Sir Charles Higham, 1 West Thirty-seventh 

, street, New York, N. Y. 


The Musical Comedy Guild, 203 West Fiifty- 
eighth street, New York, N. Y., offers a prize 
of $1,000 advance royalty and production 
within a reasonable time for the best book 
and lyrics of a musical comedy submitted be- 
fore May 1. Manuscripts should be sent by 
registered mail, addressed to Colonel I. Wil- 
lard Hein, the president and director. 


The American City Planning Institute offers 
a prize of $250— open to students and grad- 
uates of not more than three years’ standing, 
of universities and colleges giving instruction 
in city planning —for the best thesis on the 
subject, “ Methods of Acquiring Public Parks 
and Other Public Open Spaces Seasonably.” 
The competition will close May 25, and manu- 
scripts should be sent to Flavel Shurtleff, Sec- 
retary of the Institute, 130 East Twenty-sec- 
ond street, New York, N. Y. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. have announced 
the winners of the $1,000 in prizes offered by 
them in co-operation with Norma Talmadge 
and the Associated First National Pictures 
for the best reviews of “ Ashes of Vengeance,”’ 
by H. B. Somerville, and the Norma Tal- 
madge picture of the same name, as follows : 
First prize ($500) to William J. Flynn, for 
a review of the book ; second prize ( $200 ) 
to Frank Fraser Bond, for a review of the 
picture ; third prize ($100 ) to Edward Frank 
Allen, for a review of the book ; fourth prize 
($100 ) to Newton Marshall Hall, for a re- 
view of the picture ; fifth prize ($100) to 
Miss Winifred H. Davies, for a review of the 
book. 


Edgar Valentine Smith, city editor of the 
Birmingham (Alabama) News, has been 
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given the first prize of $500 of the O. Henry 
Memorial Award for the best short story pub- 
lished in 1923 for his story, “ Prelude,” pub- 
lished in Harper's Magazine. Richard Con- 
nell has received the second prize of $250 for 
his story, “A Friend of Napoleon,” published 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and Elizabeth 
Irons Folsom has received the third prize of 
$100 for her story, “ Towers of Fame.” 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, pe:- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse fub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually. under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Charles Boardman Hawes prize of $2,000 offered 
hv the Atlantic Monthly Press for the best manu- 
script of an adventure story, competition closing 
October 1, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1924. Particulars 
in June Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
nected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various branches of 
the industry. Particulars in January WRiTer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Forum for the best 
short story submitted by July 1. Particulars in Feb- 
ruary WRITER. 

Prize of $50 for the best new and original poem on 
the dahlia, offered by Mrs. Charles H. Stout through 
the Garden Magazine, competition to close October 
1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most beautiful photographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph rub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman's Club, contest 


extended to July 1, 1924. Particulars in February, 
1923, WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Cosmopolis Press, 
257 West Seventy-first street, New York, for the best 
play, motion-picture scenario, or short story adapt- 
able into play or scenario on the American jail as. 
a force in the creation of criminals and the fostering 
of crime. Contest will close October 1. Particulars 
in December Writer. * 

Prizes amounting to $75 for the best sonnets. 
about cities, offered by Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 
West Sixty-seventh street, New York, contest clos- 
ing May 31. Particulars in December Writer. 

Award of $25,000 offered through the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations for the best plam 
that shall bring to the world the greatest security 
from war, competition closing July 1. Particulars. 
in December Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., prize of $1,000 for 
the best chamber composition which shall include 
one or more vocal parts in combination with instru- 
ments, submitted by April 15, 1924. Particulars in 
May Writer. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a song to supplant “ Bright 
College Years,” announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words extended to close 
October 1. Particulars in August Writer. 

Maurice Tourneur frize of 170,000 frances for the 
best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 
—a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 
mother. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes offered by the Overland Monthly and Out 
West Magazine: annual prize of $50 for the best 
short story published in the magazine during the 
year ; prize of $so for the best short story by a resi- 
dent of California, contest closing July 1; and the 
Charles Granger Blanden prize of $50 for the best 
lyric submitted by August 1. Particulars in March 
WRITER. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1023, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of © 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10—<all offered annually. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 

Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward» 
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W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
the United States and Canada from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in’ June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prize of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism, contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Monthly frizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

Monthly contests amounting to $50 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Writer. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “‘ World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose or 
poetry, to the ‘‘ East and West” section of the 
magazine. Particulars in January WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May WRITER, 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
Method Better Than 





Inspiration for 
Writers. — According to the circumstances of 
the time— whether my other business might 
be then heavy or light, or whether the book 
which I was writing was or was not wanted 
with speed —I have allotted myself so many 


pages a week. The average number has beea 
about 40. It has been placed as low as 29, 
and has risen to 112. And as a page is an 
ambiguous term, my page has been made to 


contain 250 words; and as words, if aot 
watched, will have a tendency to straggle, [ 
have had every word counted as I went... . 
There has ever been the record before me, and 
a week passed with an insufficient number of 
pages has been a blister to my eye, and a 
month so disgraced would have been a sorrow 
to my heart.... When I have heard such 
doctrine [ waiting for inspiration] preached, 
I have hardly been able to repress my scorn. 
To me it would not be more absurd if the 
shoemaker were to wait for inspiration, or 
the tallow-chandler for the divine moment of 
melting. If the man whose business it is to 
write has eaten too many good things, or has 
drunk too much, or smoked too many cigars 
—as men who write sometimes will do — then 
his condition may be unfavorable for work ; 
but so will be the condition of a shoemaker 
who has been similarly imprudent. I have 
sometimes thought that the inspiration wanted 
has been the remedy which time will give *o 
the evil results of such imprudence. Mens 
Sana in corpore sano: The author wants that 
as does every other workman —that and a 
habit of industry. I was once told that the 
surest aid to the writing of a book was a 
piece of cobbler’s wax on my chair. I cer- 
tainly believe in the cobbler’s wax much more 
than the  inspiration— Anthony Trollope’s 
Autobiography. 

The Sources of Plots.— The sources of 
plots are numerous and varied. One well 
known writer of my acquaintance gets all his 
ideas in the rough from his newspapers — 
usually from the police court news. His chief 
trouble, he tells me, is that truth is often so 
much stranger than fiction that he has, as it 
were, to water down reality in order that it 
shall not be too strong drink for his readers. 

Another friend, when in search of a new 
plot, prowls the streets or rides in omnibuses 
studying the faces of passersby or passengers 
until he has spotted some unusual type aroun? 
which he thinks he can weave a romance. 

Some writers can begin a story only by con- 
ceiving a character around which to write ; 
others find that a big incident or an exciting 
situation is the centre from which to start. 
One begins at the beginning of a story and 
works doggedly onward ; another starts with 
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the dénouement: and travels. backward . until 
the plot is complete. — A Novelist, in London 
Mail. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Guipe tro Literature or Home anv Famity Lire. 
By Annie Isabel Robertson. 284 pp. Cloth. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1924. 
Comprehensive as the title of this book is, 

it gives little idea ot the wide scope ot the 

information that the book contains. Primar- 
ily a classified bibliography for the use of home 
economics workers, home-makers, social work- 
ers, club leaders, and students of home prob- 
lems generally, it covers the useful literature 
of every phase of iamily life, both inside and 
outside the home. The body of the work 1s 
an annotated bibliography, first of books on 
the general subject of home-making, including 
fiction studies in family adjustment, and then 
of books classified in sections under the head- 
ings The Home-makers ( including books on 
the woman in industry ); The Child; The 

Girl; The Boy ; Food and the Family ; 

Clothing and the Family ; Housing the Fam- 

ily ; Housekeeping, or House Operation ; 

Home Culture and Sociability ; Home Char- 

acter and Individual Development ; The 

Home and the Community ; The Home and 

the School ; Health and the Home; and 

Science, Industries, and the Home. The 

value of the book is enhanced, especially for 

writers, by a series of appendices, including a 

list of publishers, with their addresses ; a 

guide to magazines, trade journals, and peri- 

odical indexes ; a guide to bibliographies and 
courses of study ; and a guide to reference 
books, showing how to use a library. 

A Snort Hanpsoox or Lirerary Terms. By 
George G. Loane. 195 pp. Cloth. New York: 
The Tacmiflan Company. 1924. 

Perhaps writers generally know what ar 
allegory is, but how many could define off- 
hand the meaning of anacoluthon, czsura, 
onomatopeeia, assonance, paronomasia, hemi- 
stich, euphemism, Euphuism, hysteren pro- 
teron, macaronic verse, prolepsis, sigmatism, 
metonymy, pastiche, cliché, picaresque, synech- 
doche, and zeugma, not to mention dactyl, 
spondee, and anapest? All these technical lit- 
erary terms and many others are defined, with 
examples, in this book, which gives informa- 
tion that writers ought to have. 

Rocer’s Treasury or Worps. By C. O. Sylvester 
Mawson and Katharine Aldrich Whiting. 444 pp. 
Cloth, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
1924. 

The best edition of Roget's “ Thesaurus ” — 
a book which every writer should have, if 
possible, within easy reach while he is sitting 
at his desk — is the International large-type edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged by Dr. Mawson and 
published by the Crowells. Based upon this 
invaluable work is this smaller, handy “Treas- 


ury of .Words,” made by omitting rare words 
and obsolete expressions while retaining the 
simple words and phrases which writers are 
likely to look for. Comparison of the two 
works shows that this new book is not simply 
an abridgment of the larger one. Additions 
have been made and the sections have been 
rewritten and re-arranged, while the whole 
condensation has been done with such excel- 
lent judgment that this handy volume of about 

450 clearly-printed pages, contains all that is 

necessary for ordinary use. It will be a great 

help to writers who recognize the importance 
of using exactly the right word. 

TRAINING IN Literary Appreciation. By F. H. 
Pritchard. 237 pp. Cloth, New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1924. 

When T. S. Eliot wrote in “The Sacred 
Wood” : “Appreciation is akin to creation,” 
he expressed a great truth, that to writers is 
of supreme importance. Appreciation pre- 
cedes creation, and no one is likely to at ol 
a masterpiece who cannot see the merits of 
masterpieces that others have produced. Mr- 
Priichard’s book, therefore, is not only an in- 
troduction to criticism, as he says, but @ 
primer of the literary evaluation that is nec- 
essary to the production of high-grade work. 
Starting with the principle that readers should 
be able to weigh, to judge, and to appreciate, 
Mr. Pritchard sets forth certain fundamentaf 
rules by which any specimen of literature may 
be judged. Chapters on Unity and Contrast, 
Rhythm, Change and Recurrence, The Figures 
of Speech, Words and Letters, Prose and 
Poetry, The Forms of Verse, Harmony ant 
Proportion, Story and Setting, Personality 
and Style, and The, Sublime are followed by 
general questions and a list of books for ref- 
erence and study, with a general index. 

Tue Repemption oF tHE Hamuets. By Dentom 
Jaques Snider. 218 pp. Cloth. Saint Louis : The 
William Harvey Miner Company. 1923. 

“The Redemption of the Hamlets” is 2 
drama in two parts, the first part “The Re- 
demption of Hamlet” (the son), and the 
second “ The Redemption of Hamlet’s Ghost” 
(the father ). Dr. Snider has written a life 
of Shakspere and other books about Shaks- 
pere, Homer, Dante, and Goethe, besides 
several biographies. 

Tue Key To THE SPANISH g 
Lara Pardo. 115 pp. Gan er, Mork’: 
terion Publishing Syndicate. 1923. 

Every student of Spanish knows that the 
greatest difficulty in learning the language, 
especially in acquiring a speaking knowledge 
of it, is with the verbs, and that the treatment 
of verbs in the ordinary Spanish grammars is 
inadequate. This book, justly called a key to 
the language, supplements the grammars by 
explaining in a practical way, and with a nom- 
enclature that Americans can understand, the 
right use of the Spanish verbs, showing the 
different values of the Spanish tenses, ex- 
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pressed in English tenses. The student is in- 
structed how to turn English sentences into 
idiomatic Spanish, and by constant practice in 
practical composition is guided to a mastery 
of the language. An appendix gives a full 
list of irregular and defective verbs, and 
everything that is likely to trouble the student 
is explained. Dr. Pardo’s book will be a great 
help to any one who wants to learn to speak 
Spanish fluently. 

Faps, Faxes, Freaxs, Fraups, anp Foots. By W. 


E. Shepard. 420 _ Cloth. Anderson, Indiana : 
The Commercial Service Company. 1923. 


This book, dedicated to “all who have been 
fooled, or are likely to be,” should appeal io 
an immense number of readers, for according 
to the old saying there’s a fool born every 
minute, and unhappy experience has shown 
that many of us who think that we are wise 
are not so much so that the frauds and fakers 
cannot sometimes get the best of us. Readers 
of Mr. Shepard’s book are less likely to be 
taken in than others, because in more than 
four hundred pages he gives information 
about almost every scheme for deception that 
has been practised, thus opening the eyes of 
the public to the dangers that confront us all. 
The four Parts devoted to Fads, Fakes, 
Freaks, and Fools are interesting and instruc- 
tive, but perhaps the most valuable part of 
the book is that devoted to Frauds, in which 
Mr. Shepard shows up the song-publishing 
fraud, the story-buying fraud, motion-picture 
frauds, fraudulent © correspondence _ schools, 
home-work frauds, investment frauds, and in- 
numerable other tricks and swindles devised 
by sharners to get something for nothing from 
their victims. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


Francis Parkman: A Portrait. Bliss Perry. 
Yale Review for April. 

Resutrat sy tHe Nove.ists. Helen MacAfee. 
Yale Review for April. 

On Pers-tctive Criticism. Wilson Follett. Yale 
Review for April. 

Conversations. — THe Future oF THE Novet. 
Zona Gale. Yale Review for April. 

As I Saw It From an Eprtor’s Desk. VII. — 
The Lure of the Author. L. Frank Tooker. Cen- 
tury for March. 

Tue Reat Mission oF THE Funny Paper. Ernest 
Brennecke. Century for March. 

Unpustisnen Letrers or Epncar Atian Por. 
James Southall Wilson. Century for March. 

Tue Surine or Gitpert Wuirte. Charles S. 
Brooks. Century for March. 

Does It Pay to Apvertise? Winifred Kirkland. 
Century for March. 


Mr. Box anp Wortp Peace. Glenn Frank. Cen- 
tury for March. 

Letrers FROM AmeERIcA. Illustrated. William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Edited by His Grand- 
daughter, Hester Thackeray Ritchie. Harper’s for 
March. 

ADVERTISEMENT AS A Wortp Power. Edward S. 
Martin. Editor’s Easy Chair, in Harper’s for March. 

Rosert Lovis Stevenson AND Henry James. With 
Some Letters of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. Scribner’s for March. 

Tue Art anp Nature oF GrapHo.tocy. Archer 
Wall Douglas. Atlantic for March. 

Tue Derinition or Comepy. Herbert Read. 
Dial for March. 

Watt Wurman. John Gould Fletcher. North 
American Review for March. 

Keats IN THE WorpswortH Country. Ralph 
Leslie Rusk. North American Review for March. 

Cxuoosinc tHe Century’s Favorite Books. Liter- 
ary Digest International Book Review for March. 

MAKING THE Most or Your Genius. IV. — 
Genius and Temperament. Mary Austin. Bookman 
for March. 

Fenimore Cooper — Comic. John V. A. Weaver. 
Bookman for March. 

Tre Literary Sporrtieut. XXVIII. — Frederick 
O’Brien. With caricature by William Gropper. 
Bookman for March. 

Bootrn TarkincTon’s Popurarity ExPpLatNnep. 
Current Opinion for March. 

Greorce Moore —“ Tue Best Livinc Writer oF 
Prose.” With portrait. Current Opinion for March. 

MANDEVILLE ON THE OrIGIN oF Lancuace. F. B. 
Kaye. Modern Language Notes for March. 

Tue AvutHor oF “ Drx1zr”— Daniel D. Emmett. 
With portrait, H. A. Smith. Southern Magazine 
for March. 

Epcar Atran Por. Clement Wood. Southern 
Magazine for March. 

How to Write a Goop Tune. Frank Patterson. 
Musical Courier for February 21, 28, and March 6. 

Wuere We Fatt Sort or Britisn Snort 
Stories. Literary Digest for February 23. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The donor of the prize of $25,000 for the 
best educational plan to provide world peace 
and international justice is Raphael Herman, 
of Detroit. 

The League of American Pen Women will 
hold its annual convention in Washington 
April 23. Mrs. Louis N. Geldert, the national 
president, announces that the event will in- 
clude in effect every writer in every branch of 
literature, and that while the convention itself 
will be confined to members of the League the 
various special group meetings will be open to 
every writer. 
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Clinton Scollard was married March 20, at 
‘Carmel-by-the Sea, Calif., to Jessie Belle Rit- 
tenhouse, founder of the Poetry Society of 
America. He was recently divorced. 

A commercial company, called “ Elinor Glyn, 
Limited,” has been formed in London to ac- 
quire the copyright to the literary works of 
the novelist. The nominal capital is £5,000, 


One of the directors is Sir Rhys Williams, 
husband of Mrs. Glyn’s younger daughter. 


A gift of properties valued at approximately 
$150,000, including $10,000 in cash, to the 
Florida Press Association for the establish- 
ment of a home for aged newspaper men and 
a school of journalism is announced by 
Charles D. Haines of Altamonte Springs, 
Florida. The properties, located at Altamonte 
Springs, include a twenty-acre bearing orange 
grove, a clubhouse, and a theatre. Mr. Haines 
pledges himself to assist in the raising of any 
sum up to one million dollars for an endow- 
ment for the home and school. He also prom- 
ises when the plan is placed in operation to 
give an additional eighty acres in bearing 
grove, the one-hundred-acre grove having an 
income of approximately $40,000. 


Geoffrey Bret Harte, grandson of Bret 
Harte, is collecting Bret Harte’s letters for 
publication, and will be glad to hear from any 
one having such letters. He may be addressed 
in care the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 16 
William street, New York. 


Harold Palmer Piser, of New York, has sent 
a circular letter to many people of the literary 
and publishing world advocating the establish- 
ment in New York of an independent library 
of poetry. Mr. Piser’s idea is that there 
should be one place in which all poetry 
should be gathered and indexed, and all bio- 
graphical material, lists of poetry organiza- 
tions, poetry contests, etc., kept on file. 

“From Whitman to Sandburg in American 
Poetry,” by Bruce Weirick, an Associate in 
English at the University of Illinois, is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

“An Intimate Portrait of R. L. S.,” by 
Lloyd Osbourne, is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


“Some Authors,” a collection of literary 
essays by the late Walter Raleigh, is published 
by the Oxford University Press. 


“The Process and Practice of Photo- 
Engraving,” by Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr., is 
published by Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

Samuel S. McClure has bought back Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, which he founded in 1893 
and sold in i911 to Frank Collins and 
Cameron Mackenzie. Four years ago the 
magazine was sold to Reginald Kaufman, and 
was later taken over by the F. M. Lupton Com- 
pany. Moody B. Gates, the president of the 
company, induced Mr. McClure at that time 
to become editor in an advisory capacity. 

Douglas H. Cooke has acquired the con- 
trolling interest in the New Fiction Publishing 
Corporation, publishers of Snappy Stories, 
Live Stories, and Popular Radio. Kendall 
Banning is the editor of Popular Radio, and 
editorial director of all three publications. 
Florence Baxton is the editor of Snappy 
Stories, and Howard E. Morton, editor of 
Live Stories. The new management has 
adopted the policy of issuing to each authors, 
immediately upon publication of his or her 
contribution, a “release of copyright,” bear- 
ing the seal of the corporation and signed by 
one of its officers. This release form is the 
one which has long been advocated by the 
Authors’ League of America. 

The Independent has been bought by Richard 
Danielson and Christopher A. Herter, and will 
be published hereafter in Boston. 

Mother and Child, ( Washington, D. C.,) 
the official organ of the American Child 
Health Association, with the January number 
changed its name and appearance, and is now 
a larger magazine under the title of Child 
Health Magazine. 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. have taken over the pub- 
lishing business of Moffat, Yard, & Co. 

The publishing house of Alfred A. Knopf 
has removed to 730 Fifth avenue, New York. 

L. Alan Sangree died at Trenton, N. J., 
March 2, aged forty-nine.. 

E. W. Thomson died at West Roxbury, 
Mass., March 6, aged seventy-five. 

Dr. Orison Swett Marden died in Los 
Angeles, Calif., March 10, aged seventy-five. 

Newton A. Fuessle died at Middleton, Mass., 
March 19, aged forty years. 

Gaillard Hunt died in Washington, D. C., 


March 20, aged sixty-one. 





